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Record 


HE first time that [ heard it played, 
| thought of nights of tropic 
splendor, 

And dreamed I saw a girl who swayed 
Across a white beach, lithe and 
’ slender. 
| dreamed of pirates, pearls, and palms, 
And lips that in imperious fashion 
Kissed, without any Freudian qualms, 
And breathed the very soul of pas- 
sion. 


The fiftieth time I heard it played, 
| wished the fellow who invented 
The thing could pay the price I paid, 
And occupy the flat I rented 


Just for a week. I wished his dad 
Had died while still a small and dumb 
thing, 


Or that his lady mother had 
Gone in for birth-control, or some- 
thing. 


The thousandth time I heard it played, 
I took an ax, I took a bludgeon 

\nd did with righteous wrath invade 
The flat beneath, and wreaked my 

dudgeon. 

I laid about me, blithe and brisk, 
Committing riot, crime, and murther ; 
.. And that particular rubber disc 
Won't trouble anybody further. 

John McClelland, 


Prigs Is Prigs 


Is the Prig going out? To be one 
implies a certain strain of innocence, 
a simplicity that is dead against the 
spirit of the age. A Prig is a per- 
son who takes himself seriously—at 
least, in part—whereas the spirit of the 
age is to take nothing seriously, not 
even oneself. 

lhe Prig was all very well in his day. 
He was no doubt essential to progress. 
Someone, with sufficient semblance of 
breeding, had to rise and willingly 
undergo the inconvenience of treat- 
ing everybody else with contempt. It 
seems so ridiculous now, looking back 
upon it all, yet how difficult it probably 
was in the beginning. The Prig was a 
pioneer. We must not overrate his con- 
tribution to progress when we say that 
he overlooked something. He slipped a 
cog. In his general propaganda of con- 
tempt for everybody, he forgot himself. 
How careless of him! 

And yet this was natural. To be un- 
selfish was at one time a part of the 
scheme of evolution. The Prig could 
not realize that, in omitting to treat 
himself with the profound contempt he 
bestowed on all the others, he was 
sounding his own doom. 

Ve know better now. To despis: 
ourselves as well as everybody else is a 
sacred duty imposed upon all! of us. 

T. LL.M. 





That “Hawaiian” Phonograph | 











BALANCE 


Not simply an even distribution of weight— 
the exact placing of the center of gravity. 
This is important, of course, but balance has 
a bigger meaning. 


Just as the low score does not represent 
terrific driving alone, or accurate putting 
alone, or clever approaching alone, but the 
best average of all, so does the best ball 
represent a combination of the best averages 
in its various qualities. 

That is one reason back of the popularity 
of the new Standard Dunlop 162. The 162 
is the premier Dunlop Ball. In it are com- 
bined all the good points of previous Dunlop 
Balls, and new ones all its own. It is as 
small and as heavy as the latest rules permit— 
far-flying, accurate and durable. 


The Dunlop line offers you the choice of 
four excellent balls :— 


The new 162 (small size)....... . .$1.10 
The Magnum (large size)........ 1.10 
The Durable (medium size)...... 1.10 
The 29 (small size).............. 1.00 


These balls are all Standard. They con- 
form to U. S. G. A. specifications as to size 
and weight. 


DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Golf Ball Department, 17 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Saving Buyers $900-$1000 








INCE June of this year, Templar has lowered its price on 
| open cars $900 (now $1985) and on closed cars $1000 
(now $2785). These reductions are big enough to tell 


their own story: a net cash saving of $g00 or $1000 to 


car buyers makes Templar conspicuously attractive. 

Also of unusual importance is the fact that, at a price which for- 
merly bought cars of but medium grade, you can now owna famous 
Templar—known always and everywhere as the Superfine Car. 


Lower than Before the War 


Next 
Prices 


Higher 


Nate 
These 


Facts 


cA (ar 


“Fust 


Right” 


The Templar Motors Company, 2200 Halstead Street, Cleveland. 


kK RANKLY, Templar’s new prices are too low. Even before 
the war Templar sold higher than present prices. “A good 
buy” then, it is a most exceptional buy now. 


Always rich in merit, Templar steadily improves. Weare con- 
stantly making it better. So that today you can buy the best 
Templar ever built at the lowest price inTemplar’s entire history. 


| pbtiodéne. let us make it perfectly clear that Templar’s 
new prices are too low for Templar’s quality. And there- 
fore, since we pledge ourselves to maintain and improve that 
quality, we reserve the right to increase our prices at any time 
without notice. 


We make this statement in the utmost good faith, as man to 
man. Templar’s next prices must surely be higher. Indeed, we 
had that fact fully in mind when we decided upon the astonish- 
ing low prices of $1985 and $2785. 


i lon E facts behind our present low prices are these. Thou- 
sands of men and women who should be happy owners of 
Templars haven’t any real idea how splendidly Templar could 
serve them. The long way to show them would be to advertise 
Templar’s points of strength, one after another. 


The short way—the way we have taken—is to make Templar’s 
prices so extremely low that thousands of new buyers will quickly 
find out for themselves, as Templar owners, that Templar is 
precisely the car they have long desired. 


An what a wonderfully desirable car Templar is! Graceful, 
fast, sturdy. Champion of coast-to-coast record cars. No 
waster of gas or tires. No profit-maker for repair shops. Easy 
to drive, steady on the road, of just the right size to get in and 
out of city traffic quickly. And in every item of equipment, as 
in every ounce of material and every stroke of workmanship— 


genuinely high grade. 


Let’s get acquainted. We shall be glad to send the name of 
the Templar dealer nearest you. 
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-¥ A Love-Letter to Folly 
George S. Chappell 





LLY, my dear, the more I see of you, 


The more I tire of Wisdom and her crew ; 
They are so dull, and you so otherwise. 





Of course I don’t believe the tales I've heard 
Of how you carry on with other men. 

Their pastimes are so utterly absurd, 

While mine, well, that is something else again. 





That silly Jones who meets you on the links, 
And Brown, whose schooner in the offing lies, 
How little either of them ever thinks 

That someone else may carry off the prize. 


Really, my dear, I feel that Fate has planned 
Our friendship—may I call it more some day ? 
That I at last shall hold your lovely hand, 
And take up Folly, in a serious way. 


Your beckoning smile and understanding eyes, 





SRAM NAWWN 







































Private Jim Hopkins Sees General Foch for the First Time 














“What's the fillum about?” 


BUSINESS IS BAD AT THE NICKELODEON 
A Play in One Act 


Montague Glass 


(Complete Acting Version) 


PERSONS OF THE PLAY 
INORA, a ticket seller. 
s, her employer. 
her Persons. 


Time: Next WEEK 
‘he Scene is a sidewalk in front of a moving picture 
show. It is not raining. 

Leonora is di d in tickct booth, a young woman 
for her age, and looks as though she thought she looked 
like Fannie Brice. She is mistaken. So is Gus. He detects 
in himself a strong resemblance to Wallace Reid. He is not 
so young as Leonora, but looks older. In fact, they both 
look older.) 

LEONORA 
How rotten business is. Every time I sell a 
ticket I use enough salesmanship to sell a diamond. And 
how could I put my heart in it when you owe me three 
mouths’ wages? I wish I was a vampire instead of a ticket 
seller. A vampire is anyhow a cash proposition. 


Oo-ee! 


Gus 

(Long speech ending in): Next Saturday a week, sure. 

(Enter a man and his wife. The man is wearing a $20 
suit which doesn’t seem to have cost as much as that. His. 
wife is wearing a $20 suit which seems to have cost more, 
but not much more. They are both about the same age, but 
look prematurely older. The wife speaks with a strong 
Twenty-second Assembly District accent.) 


WIFE 
Could you tell me if this is a fillum we seen last week in 
Dayton, Ohio? 


Gus 
Probably not. What kind of a fillum was it you seen last 
week in Dayton, Ohio? 
MAN 
(Defiantly): It was a kind of William S. Hart fillum. 
In the first part this here Hart goes to work and shoots his 
partner. 
Gus 
Which partner did Hart shoot? Schaffner or Marx? 
(Twenty-four hours later Hart, Schaffner & Marx stop 
advertising in the theatre program.) 


LEONORA 
Suppose he shot Kuppenheimer; what's the difference? 
Go inside, and if you don't like the fillum, we will give you 
back your tickets. 
Man 
What's the fillum about? 


LEONORA 
It’s called Should Married Men Behave in five reels. 


WIFE 


And I suppose in the sixth reel, he don’t behave no longer. 


LEONORA 
He don’t behave in the first reel even. 
and runs away from his wife. 


WIFE 
(/ndignantly): And I should pay money to give my 
husband such pointers? Come on, Louis. 
(Exit Man and Wife. Leonora breaks down and weeps. 
Gus comforts her.) 


He gets vamped 





Gus 
Never mind. We're going to have an entire change of 
bill next week. I’ve just rented a fillum by the name The 
Soul of a Landlord, 


LEONORA 
(Loudly and speaking straight out at the audience as 
though feeding for a gag): 
any soul. 


I didn’t think a landlord had 


Gus 

(Springing the gag): He hasn't. In this fillum he turns 
out onto the streets a man, his wife, six children and three 
cases of rye. 

LEONORA 

(After waiting for the laugh): My cousin out in Ne- 
braska made some grape juice which had only one-half of 
one per cent. alcohol in it, and still he got pinched. 


Gus 


(In honor bound): What for? 


LEONORA 

(Pulling another gag): Well, right away the alcohol be- 
gun to draw interest at the rate of a hundred per cent. per 
annum, They arrested him for usury. 

Gus 

(Talking through the laugh, if any, because you never 
can tell how an audience is going to take a line. IVhat will 
stop the show in the Colonial won't get a glimmer out in 
Union Hill): And was he tried for it? 


LEONORA 
(Speaking more distinctly, as she realises that maybe she 
didn’t spring the last one right and that’s why they muffed 
it): 
strong, he couldn't let it go to the jury 
himself. 


Sure he was, but the judge said the evidence was so 
So he drank it 
Gus 
(Jn an undertone to Leonora): Kreisler! They're a 
bunch of tough babies out there to-night. (dloud to audi- 
ence): They're beginning to enforce the law at that. Last 
week a Sixth Avenue saloon keeper got fined two hundred 

dollars for selling six high balls. 


LEONORA 
(Slowly and with great emphasis): Two hundred dol- 
lars is a big fine for selling six high balls. 


Mrs. Cat: 


Gus 
(With the calmness of despair, because if they x 
laugh at this, they won't laugh at anything): 1 know 
and after the saloon keeper got through paying his lay 
he only had a profit of fifty dollars. 


LEONORA 

(Aside to Gus): Ill cut the routine down to the shad . 

(This means that they drop out of their performai 
dialogue involving (a) the waiter who got shot for ch 
ing two dollars for liver and onions and the coroner 
he died of liver trouble, (b) the lady who got a presen 
a genuine oriental pearl necklace and all it cost her hus 
was $200 because he hired a cheap divorce lawyer, 
(c) four other gags just as bad. She then speaks the 
lowing line aloud to the audience): 

Still, if the portions are large, I don’t care about 
price. Last week I ordered broiled shad roe and it wa 
no bigger than a sardine. 


Gus 
(All hope fled): Didn't they take it back? 
LEONORA 

No sir, all they said was the roes come small this 
because the shad are practicing birth control. 

(She st s the words birth control. It is a cue. 
waiting for the laugh enter a Rube and his son. They 
dressed as nearly like Chic Sale as they can remember 
they have poor memories.) : 


RUBE 
Excuse me, Mister, but you don’t happen to know wi 
[ could get my son here a job as a moving picture act 
(He speaks with an accent that blends Chic Sale x 
lan & Schenck and Yorke & Adams.) 
Gus 
(Hopefully as though saying: 
his guy. You can’t tell): 


Maybe they'll laugh 
What qualifications has he 


RUBE 


rg- 
aid 

of 
md 


, 
id 


sn't 


Well, he’s very ignorant, and don’t seem to hurt hims 


none when he gets run over. 
(Complete There is a quarter of an hour m 
of this, only worse if anything, and 


silence. 


CURTAIN 





Get out! That badge is only a dog license. 








That askughtys A: forve 
The Bhglish for Roulette, 
Pauyte Pierrot, 

Bon't let it grievevyou so; 
~Rie happy while you may. 
7S day. 

Vhat littlhe—What's the French 

For wench? 

She wi'l come back, alas, 


A widow— What is grass 
In French? - Alas, alas! 
IT mean Hélas. 


Oliver Herford, 


Drawn by Cesar Giris 











HERE would be a good deal more 
sympathy for the Chinese Shan- 
tung claims if they didn’t put that 
glossy finish.on collars. 
JL 
Propaganda seems to be best defined as 
arguments advanced by someone else. 











Opportunity knocks only once, but 
George Bernard Shaw knocks all the 
time. 

JL 
From your local coal dealer: “We aim 
to freeze.” 


The Kaiser’s aim really must have been 
good, judging from the way he shat- 
tered the mark. 

JL 
Styles item: Yellow journals are stil] 
wearing red, white and blue. 

IL 





JL 
There is to be no more profiteering 
in coal—Congress has passed a bill 
about it. For other fall fiction see 
the publishers’ lists. 

JL 
It is estimated that only six million 
men are now at war; but then, it is 
dull in every line. 

JL 
Corporation counsels are usually true 
to their trust. 

JL 
Motto of New York Police Depart- 
ment: “A thing of booty is a joy 
forever.” 

ol. 
The attempts to communicate with 
Mars are significant. Maybe it is 
being asked to attend the Disarma- 
ment Conference. 

JL 
The Chicago police, whose duty we 
understood was to enforce the dry 
laws, have been reprimanded for 
trafficking in liquor. The boot being, 
as it were, on the other leg. 

a 3 
Is the proposed dual monarchy of 
the British Empire and the Irish re- 
public a mixed English metaphor or 
merely an Irish bull? 


i. 
At any rate, England should give the 





Irish their freedom. All they want 
to do is fight in peace. 


Motto for German school children: 
“They also serve who only stand and 
hate.” 
Mayor Hylan is very careful about his 
speeches. He never makes one unless 
it is privately re-Hearst. 

aA, 
One gathers, from the report of those 
who are trying to solve New York’s 
subway problems, that they are not Mc- 
Aneny progress. 


There is to be a flat corporation tax of 
15%, but the trouble is that there are 
practically no flat corporations. 





Pomo-Logical 


PPLES hanging on a tree, 
They’re as moral as can be; 
Apples crushed to get the juice 
Naughty are, beyond all use. 


Eve behaved herself, you know, 
While she scanned the fruit denied 
her; 
Never did she make a show 
Till the apple was in cider! 
Beech Hilton. 





The royal custom required that William 
B. Leeds and Princess Xenia of Greece 
should be married three times, so there 
will probably have to be three divorces, 
too. 

a 


Report says that radium: in water in- 
duces a great improvement in energy 
and spirit. Perhaps radium is the 
Moses that is to conduct us across the 
. wilderness of prohibition. 


—L 
A florist is raising flowers in a mush- 


room tunnel by electric light. But this 
is sub rosa. 


We have not heard as yet whether 
the Disarmament Conference is to be 
conducted under the Marquis of 
Queensberry rules, 


A couple of candidates nominated 
for New York offices are discovered 
to be in Sing Sing. The usual plan 
is to elect them first. 

JL 
If fashion makers continue to ad- 
vance the season it won’t be long be- 
fore winter hats are again worn in 
winter. 

JL 
The automatic telephone, it is said, 
will throw thousands of “line is 
busy” girls out of employment. We 
suggest stationing them at the sub- 
way entrances between 5 and 7 P.M. 

e 
Not even a visit to America could 
be perfect. General Foch will have 
to meet Hylan. 


Congress is now in $e$$ion. 


If prohibition is abolished, it’s going 
to be right hard for us in New York 
to go back to light wines and beer. 


L 
The Princeton professor attending 
the Institute of International Law 
in Rome, who was held up by three 





men near the Coliseum, probably 
feels he was done as the Romans do. 
i. 
Mrs. Harding is taking lessons on the 
piano. Who lives next door? 
-L 
Lenin says unless Russian money is 
given a higher valuation the nation is 
doomed to extinction. 
Roubles or quits. 
—L 
John D. Rockefeller gave a little girl 
twenty cents for singing on a ferry- 
boat, and said it was the nicest voice 
he had ever heard. Query: How much 
would he have given her if he had 
thought it was only the second nicest 
voice? 
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“I called Mr. Ziegfeld Florence and he called me Clarence” 


THE DINNER DIARY 
OF CLARE DE LOON 


New York, Aug. 12. 

UCH a life! When I pass my re- 
J flection on the street | do not 
recognize it. I have to stop and look 
in a mirror to see whether I am really 
a loon or not. I find I am and it makes 
me very happy. 

[ am a machine, a typewriter, a dic- 
taphone, something that clicks and 
makes words. I wonder if they mean 
anything. 

have had to give up sculpture, at 
least for the present. First there was 
Nicky, my angel-child. A studio had 
to be found for him, for he can not 
bear to live except by a north light. 
id then there are my talks. I must 
ik. O, how I love to talk. And I 
ve so much to talk about,—Russia, 
se dear down-trodden Bolsheviks, 
ise darlings, Trotski and Lenin, and 
ast but not least, myself. While I was 
in Russia they did all the talking. If I 


— st > om oe + 


whispered they spoke, if I spoke they shouted, if I shouted 
They are a wonderful 


they threatened to cut my throat. 
people. 


\ly studio was soon found, and who do you think found 
Frank Munsey, the violinist. 


it for me? 
1: r: ~ oses 
like Winston Churchill’s—round with 
Some day, I shall do him. 





ears on the side. 
I adore doing people. 


George Chappell 




















“He has a head like Napoleon, 
slightly flattened at the poles” 


bergs. 
Elie Nadelman. 


He has a head 





And Frank is such a duck. He 
wanted to make me a present of the 
studio during my visit. But, of course, 
I said no. I told him it seemed hardly 
fair while I received my rent from 
the Soviet Central Committee. But I 
have wonderful friends! 

On the way up to the studio—it is 
in Sixty-third Street—we passed Wil- 
liam Faversham, the author, driving in 
the opposite direction. He has a head 
like Napoleon, slightly flattened at the 
poles. 

The studio is adorable, with a north- 
light, a divan for Nick, twin beds for 
me and a wood-box for Cerise. We 
shall be very happy. 


Thursday, Aug. 18. 
49 E. Sixty-third Street. 
Dinners! Dinners! Dinners! Shall 
I ever survive the pace at which I am 
going? Last night it was the Spiegel- 


The others were Jesse Lasky, Flo Ziegfeld and 
It was like Italy. 
berg’s right, with Mr. Ziegfeld on the other side. 
a great landscape gardener and has one of the few really 
fine gardens in town. 
Wimpton-on-Poke. 

The gilly-flowers at home must be out in all their beauty 


I sat at Mr. Spiegel- 
He is 


I told him all about our place at 





10 


by now. How far away it seems from Moscow and Man- 
hattan. Sometimes a wave of nostalgia sweeps over me, 
but only for a moment. It was a gay dinner. 


Ziegfeld “Florence” and he called me 
“Clarence.” Such fun! He has a 


head like Knut Hamsun’s, square J 


with rounded corners. He would be 
a hard person to do. 

Then, over our cigars, we became 
more serious. Mr. Spiegelberg cross- 
examined me about Russian finances. 

I told him that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was having trouble with the 
rouble, but that this was the fault 
of the Allied Governments. They 
refuse to accept them at the value 
which both Trotski and Lenin have 
assured me _ personally they are 
worth. This, I thought, was unkind. 

Mr. Spiegelberg asked if they had 
enough of them and I assured him 
that they stood ready to print any 
number demanded by the Powers. 

This seemed to daunt him slightly, 
until he said, “Well, I will tell you, 
in strictest confidence, what the 
trouble with the rouble is. They are 
printing them the wrong color. They 
keep sending them over in pinks and 
greens. They ought to be blue. 
This is a blue year.” 

Mr. Spiegelberg is a wonderful 
man. He has an enigmatic smile 
which he wore all through our dis- 
cussion. 





I wired the Central Committee at once about the color. 


I called Mr. 


Bryant Park. 








“Frank is such a duck” 


I hope the blue roubles come quickly, for I have received 


none of any color since my arrival. 


Tuesday, Aug. 29th. 
We, Nicky and I, have just been through a most fatiguing 


week-end in Brooklyn. We had a rough 
crossing coming back and dear Nicky 
was quite prostrated. But the trip had 
to be made, for it was to see my Ameri- 
can family. My cousin’s boy looks very 
much like Nicky. I suppose it is the 
Zany blood. My mother often used to 
say, “Once a Zany always a Zany.” 

Last week I lunched at Childs’ with 
Mrs. Vanderbilt——I don’t know which 
one, there are so many, but it’s the one 
we call “Fish-hawk” in London. All 
New York was there and most of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Your big, brawny Pittsburgh mil- 
lionaires thrill me. I don’t know what 
it is in me, but I can’t help loving an 
honest, successful working-man. I don’t 
care how rich he is or how simple! 
Sometimes my affection for them fright- 
ens me,—but not often. 


“Fish-hawk” told me that Schildkraut was expected, and 
I said, “Do you eat him or meet him,” which was a larky 


remark, rather. 
He came a moment later. 





It was Joseph Schildkraut, 
who has just been trying to auction off the unemployed in 


“I would go as high as ten dol- 
lars if he’d put up Donald Brian” 





I told him I would go as high as ten dollars 
if he would put up Donald Brian, but he said that most 
New Yorkers have been sold so often that they didn’t 


take much interest in the auction 

After luncheon Ellery Sedgy 
the sculptor, joined us and of cou 
we had a lot in common and chat 
merrily — “slinging mud _ at 
other,” he called it spoofingly. 

Ellery took us all up to the 
Lire offices and all the staff ca 
into Dana Gibson’s office and 
charades for me. They acted out t 
word Petrograd, but it was rat 
dull and Mr. Benchley asked a 
riddles that were nice because thiey 
reminded me so of home. 

Mr. Sherwood showed me how he 
could wiggle his ears, which, I under- 
stand, is why he “made” Lirr, as 
put it. 

There was a big dinner given 
me that night at the Automat. |! 
bert Croly, the bon vivant, fetched 
me. He has a head like the Duke of 
Axminster, furry and pleasant to 
touch. 

He sat next to me at dinner 
we talked about Taric and A: 
Mr. Croly said he liked both, 
that he thought sometimes they 
in too much Africa, which rat 
spoiled the taste. 

He was intensely interesting and 
I was quite exhausted, in fact nearly 





dead when I got home at 3 A. M. 


Thursday, Sept. 2nd, 1921 


Sometimes I wonder if any business is being done in t 
great City, so many of your important men devote all th 


time to me. I do not understand it. 

it my brilliance you admire,—my talk 
ability ?—or is it my sculpture? Both 
think. 

Lunched to-day with Mr. & M 
Swank, a luncheon absolutely after 
own heart: oysters, waffles, green cori 
all the things I learned to love in Russ 
I sat next to Franklin P. Adams, t 
tennis player who had just won the Da 
cup from Japan. He writes, too, unde! 
the initials “B. V. D.” so of course we 
had a lot in common and were very merry 
using tennis terms all through luncheon, 
—‘“deuce,” “love-all” and so on. 

On the other side of me I had Irvin 
Cobb, the steel manufacturer. He aston- 
ished me. I had expected something ver) 
American but he has lived for several 
years in- New Jersey, speaks French lik« 
an Englishman, has Cosmopolitan man- 


ners, Metropolitan ideals and an Atlantic Monthly mind 
I won his heart during luncheon by saying that he evi- 


dently liked his corn on the cobb! He has promised to take 


me over his big steel plant in Tuxedo and interested me im- 
mensely by telling me that steel was made from pigs! Fancy! 





fail to see how the 
pany gets along, 


Please Don’t Wait! 


Insure Before It’s Too Late 


If you carry only life, health, accident, fire, automobile, weather, burglary and hold-up insur- 
ance you are really only half-protected. 
little emergencies that ought to be covered by a policy. 


ing that underneath his 
d purpose of remaining single 
lurks a dangerously suscept- 
temperament, Mr. Bynn has 


ed himself against matrimony. 


what with a fullish moon, 
ems fairly certain to collect 
policy. As a matter of fact, 
insurance 
since it has 
in question 


insured the lady 
But 


t his failing to propose. 
that’s their business. 











What hostess, on seeing a gravy 
dish impending over the head of 
Horace J. Twiggins, the paper 
towel king, with whom her husband 
hopes to close a $25,000 deal, could 
maintain the superb calm of Mrs. 
Fotheringay? But Mrs. F., knowing 
the infinite capacity of her maid 
for creating just such a situation, 
has insured herself against it for 
the amount involved. hus it is of 
little moment to her whether the 
gravy dish falls or not. 








Any woman with even the most modest social aspirations should certainly 

insure herself against her husband. Where would Mrs. Deanbrittle be, 

for instance, if she had not taken out such a policy before attending the 

Van Sluykers’ musicale—the occasion when her husband napped so well 

that the famous pianist was unable to compete. The $15,000 was small 

compensation enough, but it enabled Mrs. Deanbrittle to buy a Rolls- 
Royce and so to get into the running again. 


Every day of your life you come face to face with 
Telephone your nearest agent. 


You really ought not to go to a 
dance without half a dozen policies 
in your pocket. To name only one 
contingency that might arise, think 
of getting stuck for eight or nine 
dances with the hostess’s post- 
débutante daughter. It would be a 
comforting thought to know that the 
insurance company will pay you $10 
for every dance over two, with 
double liability if she believes that 
she can lead Rather than men, and 
puts her belief into practice. 
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How Otis Elevator Reduced His Overhead 
A Bedtime Story for Tired Business Men 


TIS ELEVATOR was feeling very 

low. He was in the basement and 

had been for the better part of the day. 

If it wasn’t for Doris Mail-Chute, he 
would have burst into tears long ago. 

“Dear Otis,” said Doris, “what's the 
matter ?” 

“T’m run down,” replied Otis Eleva- 
tor. “Sometimes, when I’m on the 
sixteenth floor, I feel exalted. But 
that doesn’t last long. ‘Buzz—buzz!’ 
and down I go again, feeling lower 
with every floor I pass. It’s terrible.” 

“It’s depressing,” volunteered Ama- 
ryllis Filing-Cabinet, who was down- 
stairs having her locks attended to. 
“Tt must be the overhead.” 

“What's that?” asked both Otis Ele- 
vator and Doris Mail-Chute. 

“I don’t know—something like. a 
waist-line, perhaps. Anyhow, it has to 
be reduced constantly. And it worries 
the Man in my office. I can hear him 
muttering ‘the overhead is awful,’ ‘we 
must cut down the overhead,’ ‘the over- 
head is eating up the profits,’ all day 





Henry William Hanemann 


long. It’s all he can talk about.” 

“But what has that to do with me?” 
asked Otis Elevator. 

“Well—here you are in the basement. 
You have sixteen stories overhead. 
That’s why you feel badly.” 

“Ha!” said Ferdie Water-Cooler, 
“logic !” 

“Yes, yes!” cried Lily Cup, “logic!” 

“Otis Elevator,” said all the Com- 
mercial Creatures, “if you want to 
feel better, you must reduce your over- 
head.” 

“But how?” asked Otis plaintively. 
“T don’t know how. If I were Arthur 
Adding-Machine, or Tessie Telephone, 
or Violet Typewriter, or Morris Multi- 
graph, or Imogene Inkwell, or Basil 
Bookcase, I’d be smart and know how. 
But I’m only Otis Elevator. Some- 
times I’m up and sometimes I’m down. 
It’s very disagreeable.” 

“Well,” said Amaryllis Filing-Cabi- 
net, “stop going up and down so much.” 

“T can’t,” replied Otis, bursting into 
tears. “That's what I'm here for.” 


“Hush!” said Doris 
“here comes Mike.” 

Mike, Otis’ chauffeur, assisted the 
Office Objects on board. 

Up they all went. Ferdy, Lily and 
Amaryllis got off at the eighth floor. 
When he reached the tenth floor, Otis, 
an unstable person at best, became wildly 
elated. He slipped the control from 
Mike's hand and went up and up and up 
andup ... and right through the roof! 
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Mail-Chute, 


“Too bad about Otis Elevator,” said 
Winifred Waste-Basket, “he’s going to 
be scrapped.” 

“Yes, it is too bad,” said Amaryllis 
Filing-Cabinet with a sigh. 

“Right through the roof he went,” 
continued Winifred. “Can you imag- 
ine whatever passessed him to do such 
a thing?” 

With all her sturdy and amiable vir- 
tues, Amaryllis Filing-Cabinet was de- 
plorably single-minded. “Yes, I can,” 
she declared. “He knew it was the 
only way he could reduce his overhead.” 
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Intrepid Hunter: Dear me! 


I wish I had a peanut. 





] built for me a little house 
Amidst a garden fair, 

I shut my little heart within 
And planned to leave it there. 


Now other people lose their hearts, 
But I am wise,” I said; 

ll take away its little clothes 

And keep it safe in bed.” 


On going out one afternoon 
To gossip and to tea, 

I made quite sure my heart was safe 
And then I turned the key. 


My Little Truant Heart 


The other folks had brought their hearts 
Dressed up in colors gay, 

And some of them were acting in 
An unbecoming way. 


I thought about my little heart, 
At home, tucked safe in bed, 

I smiled a most superior smile, 
And then—I turned my head. 


Along the open road to us, 
As dewy as a rose, 

My little truant heart advanced 
Without a stitch of clothes ! 


His hand was holding by the hand 
A big heart, strong and tall, 

A gallant heart, a handsome heart, 
Who heard my small heart's call. 


We've built for them a little house, 
Amidst a garden fair, 

We've placed our little hearts within 
And plan to keep them there. 


For now they are together, 
We know they will be good, 

But how my little heart got out 
I've never understood. 


Mabel Cleland Ludlum 
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“While there is Life there’s Hope” 
Published by 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


London Offices, Rolls House, Breams Bldgs., London, E. C. 


HE various 

unions of 

railroad workmen 

are dissatisfied 

with the decision 

of the United 

States Labor 

Board reducing 

wages and have given notice that they 

will all strike about the time this issue 

of Lire expects to appear. There is no 

use of going here into the details of the 

railroadmen’s dissatisfaction. The ques- 

tion whether they should strike does not 

hinge on that. The Labor Board was 

the instrumentality devised by the gov- 

ernment to keep the railroads running. 

A strike against the Labor Board’s de- 

cision would be a‘strike against the 

Government of the United States and 

also against the people of the United 

States. There ought not to be any such 

strike. We doubt very much whether 

there will be such a strike, because 

everyone that can, including the Presi- 

dent and the administration, is work- 

ing hard to prevent it, and the rail- 

roadmen, if they go out, will have very 
limited popular support. 

Perhaps there needs to be discussion 
of wages and of the whole railroad 
problem and perhaps this threat of a 
general strike that would raise hob all 
over the country is a good way to in- 
duce discussion, but such a strike would 
simply be a form of war, and all forms 
of war are unpopular with the world 
at this time. Whether it is the diff- 
culties between Ireland and_ Great 
Britain, or of Germany about Silesia, 
or the anxieties of France about se- 
curity, or whatever row it is and what- 
ever it is about, general sentiment is 
strongly in favor of reaching settle- 
ment by other means than force. The 
railroad labor unions have made a ges- 
ture to reach the settlement that they 
want by a form of force. It will not 
work. It does not seem possible that 


598 Madison Avenue, New York 


they will succeed in their effort. Ham- 
stringing the country is no remedy for 
anything. Conference and negotiation 
is the better way out and there is the 
warrant of common sense for believing 
that that way out will be taken. 








HE Editor of a newspaper in 

Minnesota, who was pleased with 
a recent editorial discourse in LIFE, 
wrote to say so, and said: “One rea- 
son it struck me forcibly is that I find 
something working in the thought of 
many men everywhere. It has worked 
in me until I find myself writing such 
editorials as the enclosed and which, i 
seems to me, sets forth about the same 
thought you had in yours of October 
13th. That I, who have given little 
thought to religion and, until recently, 
have been the poorest of church-goers, 
should be writing such matter is con- 
stantly amazing. Then I find you and 
others writing similar matter, and I 
wonder what is working in the thought 
of mankind. On the one hand, material 
reliances getting mankind deeper and 
deeper into trouble; on the other hand, 
men, unused to religious thinking, pon- 
dering on the possibility of spiritual 
power as a way out. I don’t mean you 
by that; I mean me.” 

Now, that is really interesting, not 
that our friend in Minnesota found 
ideas that he liked in Lire, but that he 
found the same ideas working in his 
own mind, and as he says, “working in 
the thought of many men everywhere.” 
That is the most hopeful thing about 
current times,—the thing that brings 
the best hope for a peaceful settlement 
of this threatened railroad strike, and 
of the other great questions and prob- 
lems at issue in the world. When good 
enough ideas get to running strong 
enough in enough minds something 


comes of it. By such means, some- 
thing important may be induced to 
come out of the armament conference 
When organizations, like the railroad 
unions, run up against a state of mind 
widely diffused against the means they 
choose to get their ends, it paralyzes 
them. They cannot do anything against 
such a state of mind if there is enough 
of it. 

On the cover of a recent copy of the 
New Republic is the title of an article, 
“The Unwisdom of Coercing Japan.” 
There might be a good article on the 
unwisdom of coercing anybody, o1 
least any nation, because permanent 
sults do not come out of compulsi 
You must coerce a gunman or anyo 
producing violent public disorder 
order to make him listen to reason. 
may be necessary to coerce the railr: 
unions if they make a great disturbam 
but that is only the expedient of 
moment. Real settlement cannot 
reached by compulsion. The railroa 
men cannot compel the country to 
what they want and the country cat 
not compel the railroadmen to acce] 
wages or conditions of work that t! 
do not like. There is, however, som 
thing that can compel them and t! 
is the facts of current life. They c 
not get out of current business wh 
cannot yield. They cannot make 
railroads pay what they cannot « 
Their real purpose is said to be to force 
the government to take over the 1 
roads. That may come sometime, o 
may not, but it will hardly come 
compulsion of railroad unions, 
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GOOD many people in this world 
are getting to take a large view of 
current affairs, making allowances {for 





the conduct of individuals because of 
general situations. It is recognized that 
a great many people and organizations 
of one kind or another are going it 
blind, and doing the next thing, good 
or bad, because they do not see the 
way out of troubles that afflict them. 
That is understood by some of the 
people who suffer from such goings and 
doings. A remarkable case that the 
papers report was that of Major Comp- 
ton Smith, who commanded British 
troops in Ireland, and was caught by 


t 
the soldiers of the Irish Republican 


I 
Army, held captive for awhile and pres- 


shot. On the day of his death 
vrote a letter to his wife, leaving 
watch to the Irish officer who was 
uting him, “because I believe him 
e a gentleman and to mark the 
that I bear him no malice for 
ving out what he believes his duty.” 
another letter he said: “I should 
my death to lessen rather than in- 
se the bitterness which exists be- 
n England and Ireland. I have 
treated with great kindness and, 
ng my captivity, have learned to 
ird the Sinn Feiners rather as mis- 
en idealists than as a murder gang.” 
(hat was a very remarkable spirit. 
distinguished between the men who 
with him and the situations that 
‘tuated them. His example ought not 
e lost. There is great need to-day 
istinguish in many matters between 
individuals who take action and the 
ations that induce their action. The 
viduals are about as usual; the sit- 
ys are very difficult and confusing. 
ey are working out, no one quite 
ws to what, or by what processes. 
rybody must see that unprecedented 
veyances are coming down the road. 
iy of us are uncertain whether to 
to stop them or to get out of the 
Whichever is done, a good many 
ple will be hurt, and the saints 
ng them will bear their damage as 
jor Compton Smith bore his, 
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\ ILL the world get something 
, new and important out of the 
lrish, once Ireland is loose? At pres- 
the Irish trait most visible is com- 
iveness, To peruse the sparkling 
imns of a current number of the 

sh World is like meandering down 
lanes of Donnybrook Fair. It 
seems to hit wherever a head shows, 
thumping the most unexpected people 
for the most unexpected reasons, giving 


front seats to Bob La Follette and 
Amos Pinchot as representatives of 
American public opinion, and chewing 
the ears off of the patient British lion 
in every paragraph. 

That is all right if it suits the sub- 
scribers, but this phase of activity of 
the Irish mind ought presently to pass, 
and leave Ireland, let us hope, with no 
available grounds of complaint against 
any of her neighbors. 

And then what? When all her claims 
have been met and adjusted, will 
Ireland sink back into peace and 
poteen, or will she find new motives 
for animation? How will the Irish 
soul express itself next—in art, poetry, 
literature and the decoration of life, or 
in revolution and innovation? Will 
Ireland burst into prosperity and be- 
come the favorite haunt of tourists, or 
will Irish energy turn away from busi- 
ness to Hibernicize the world? 

And what, oh what, will become of 
the Irish party in these States, includ- 
ing Frank Walsh and Daniel Cohalan, 
when it becomes no longer necessary 
to rally all the brethren and sisters to 
hate England? 
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American Citizen: 


OLONEL HASKELL, of the 
American Relief Administration 
in Russia, has been on an inspection 
tour and reports that fifty million dol- 
lars will supply food for one-third of 
fhe famine sufferers in Russia and pre- 
vent any actual dying of starvation. 
That seems cheap. It is, as has been 
pointed out, about what the war cost 
the Allies in one day. It is important 
to save as many Russians as possible 
alive if for no better reason than this 
one, that they are serving as the labora- 
tory material for a vast political ex- 
periment. They have suffered appalling 
things already in the processes of that 
experiment. We do not want the result 
lost because of failure of the material. 
To be sure this sounds like a cold- 
blooded view, but is it not reasonable? 
And is it not easily worth fifty million 
dollars of American money to help the 
great Russian experiment to a con- 
clusion? E. S. Martin. 


How long am I expected to endure this? 
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Cheero! 


HE golden text in the theatre this week has been to 
the effect that if one only has faith and patience to 
wait long enough, everything will turn out badly in the end. 
First there came “Ambush.” This is a happy little piece 
all about a poor clerk whose daughter goes wrong and 
whose wife lies to him just to make it easier for him to 
bear the loss of all his savings in a fake oil project on the 
very day when his rent comes due. The curtain goes down 
on the clerk, in the midst of his shattered ideals, accepting 
a job and a slight loan from the man who is, for certain 
considerations, buying jewels and wraps for the daughter. 
In spite of this feverish accumulation of determined 
tragedy toward the end, “Ambush” is a play worth seeing. 
Arthur Richman, the author, goaded on by the taunts that 
no American had written a play to stand beside “Jane 
Clegg” for production by the Theatre Guild, has built some- 
thing on the model of “Jane Clegg,” lacking only “Jane 
Clegg’s” greatness and one or two other things. Frank 
Reicher plays the buffeted clerk with power in his less 
emotional moments, but suffers badly from repressed internal 
trembling under the more resounding smacks of Fate. Fur- 
thermore, the character, as written, is such an old woman 
that one’s sympathies are entirely with the wayward girl 
(played excellently by Florence Eldridge) until she becomes 
too prosperous at her work. In the end, the father has all 
the sympathy, but nothing else. 





EXT in the list of unhappy plays comes “The Claw,” 
PX in which Lionel Barrymore and Arthur Hopkins amply 
atone for their venture into burlesque with “Macbeth” last 
season. Mr. Barrymore, as the French Socialist editor who 
betrays his party, his friends and, finally, his high office for 
Miss Irene Fenwick, his blond seductress, is a new Lionel. 
He does not roar or bellow. His work in the early acts of 
the play is marked by a repression and delicacy which is 
nothing short of heroic when one thinks how much delight 
just one little snarl would probably give him. Toward the 
end, he is perhaps a bit more senile than is necessary, but 
the text is full of justifications for this doddering, and the 
general effect is one of triumph for Mr. Barrymore, the 
double triumph of present work well done and of having 
emerged from the old violent stamping-ground into the quiet 
of real acting. 

The play itself is a translation from the French of Henry 
3ernstein, and suffers with most translations, especially in 
the early scenes, in giving the effect of the phrases’ having 
been cut from blocks of wood. In Mr. Hopkins’ school of 
naturalness, it sounds particularly like a French composition 
class to hear, for instance, such fervid remarks as: “What 
wouldn’t one give to be rid of you!” delivered by Miss 


Fenwick with flashing eyes to her objectionable suitor. 

And even apart from the sight-translation effect of the 
dialogue, there is always something about the naive single. 
minded purpose of characters in most French drama, either 
to be entirely bad or entirely good, entirely funny or en. 
tirely serious, that removes it from the realm of reality and 
places it definitely under the scroll-work proscenium of the 
theatre. 

“The Claw” is one of Bernstein’s earlier plays and sus. 
tains the conviction that until the war the only tragedy in 
France, as well as the only joke, lay in the union of a 
young wife and an old husband. 


SG 


m BILL OF DIVORCEMENT” throws an even more 

poignant gloom into the soul of the beholder, prob- 
ably because it is a better play. In the year 1932 a man 
who has been insane since the war returns home, sudenly 
rational, to find his wife divorced from him and about to 
marry another man. It is his daughter, a member o/ the 
much-warned and maligned younger generation, who saves 
the situation, if you can call a situation saved which sends 
you away beating your temples and moaning softly to your- 
self. 

Allan Pollock, who has himself just returned to the stage 
from the war hospital, is tremendously pitiful as the hus- 
band, and Katharine Cornell takes the remarkably written 
part of the girl and fills it with abundant life and under- 
standing. The play itself is subtly depressing, perhaps be- 
cause its bitter events take place on Christmas Day, but it 
is the kind of depression which brings with it exaltation. 


HIS department has several times added its plea to 

those of others for a wider opportunity for the Negro in 
our theatre. Such native talent as is always uncovered 
when Negroes like Charles Gilpin or Opal Cooper are given 
a chance, and which is evident even in the superficial work 
done in the Negro musical revues which have sprung into 
popularity this season, emphasizes the waste of confining 
men and women of this race to parts calling for nothing 
more ambitious than the strumming of a banjo or a comic 
acquiescence to the orders of “young Mars’ Spencer.” 

It is encouraging, therefore, to find that in Howard Uni- 
versity a movement is under way for the establishment of a 
national Negro Theatre where “the Negro playwright, 
musician, actor, dancer and artist in concert shall fashion a 
drama that shall merit the respect and win the admiration 
of the world.” The work is under the direction of Mont- 
gomery Gregory, a young Negro graduate of Harvard, who 
is at the head of the Department of Dramatics at Howard, 
while Cleon Throckmorton, technical director of the Prov- 
incetown Players of New York, is instructor in such sub- 
jects as the designing and painting of scenery. 

Since it has not been done for them, the Negroes are 
taking the matter of their contribution to the American 
theatre into their own hands, and, from a general survey of 
the field in New York, one comes to the conclusion t)iat, 
after all, it could hardly have been placed in hands more 
promising. 


Robert C. Benchley. 





Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily news- 
papers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


More or Less Serious 


Ambush. Garrick—Reviewed in this 
issue. 

Back Pay. Eltinge—Flowery word- 
picture of expensive sin. 

The Bat. Morosco—More crime than 
you could shake a night-stick at. 

A Bill of Divorcement. Geo. M. 
Cohan's—Reviewed in this issue. 

Blood and Sand. Empire—Otis Skin- 
ner as a bull-fighter in a red plush drama 
of Spain. 

The Claw. Broadhurst—Reviewed in 
this issue. 

Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting. P/ymouth. 
—Quiet but poignant tragedy of domestic 
relations, with Marjorie Rambeau at her 
best. 

The Green Goddess. /[ooth.—George 
\rliss making himself villainous in good 
Himalayan melodrama. 

The Hero. Belmont.—The idea alone 
is worth most of the season’s other ideas 
put together. 

Liliom. Fulton. — A rough-neck in 

eaven. One of the plays which must 
not be missed. 

The Silver Fox. Maine Elliott’s—A 
polished cast, headed by William Faver- 
sham, in one of those Cosmo Hamilton 
drawing-rooms. 

Sonya. Forty-Eighth St—There must 
be some mistake about this play’s running 
We said early in the season that 
it was dull. 

Sothern and Marlowe. Century.—A 
limited season of Shakespearean reper- 
tor 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Beware of Dogs. Thirty-Ninth St.— 
\nti-dog propaganda furnished by Wil- 
liam Hodge. 

Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife. Rit2—A 
hed-room morality play with Ina Claire 
in the pulpit. 

_ The Circle. Selwyn.—aA splendid play 
tor grown-ups, with John Drew and Mrs 
Leslie Carter heading an excellent cast. 

Dulcy. Frazsee.—Just enough satire to 
make it more than just an amusing play 
about the congenital help-meet. 

The First Year. Little—Home-life 
made hilarious by Frank Craven. 

Getting Gertie’s Garter. Republic. 
A comic recitation behind the barn. 

Lilies of the Field. Klaw.—Several 
amusingly kept women in a weak play, 
with Marie Doro and Norman Trevor. 

Main Street. National.—A better 
dramatization of the book than you would 
have believed possible and well acted for 
the most part. 

The Night Cap. Bijou—Murder mys- 
tery with farcical tendencies. 


Only 38. Cort.—Hygienic rural pleas- 
antry, 
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Six-Cylinder Love. Sam H. Harris.— 
Ernest Truex in what may, without ex- 
aggeration, be called a “comedy hit.” 

Thank You. 
of the small-town 
for vestrymen in it. 

The White-Headed Boy. Henry Mil- 
ler’s—Irish Players in a delightful comedy. 

The Wren. Gaiety.—A neat little thing 
about a few summer-boarders, with Helen 
Hayes keeping them in line. 


Longacre —A good show 
school, with a lesson 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 
Bombo. Jolson’s Fifty-Ninth St—aAI 
Jolson at top form with poor material. 
Blossom Time. Ambassador. — Real 
music for those who ¢ in still hear. 
Get Together. Hippodrome. 


gorgeous as heretofore but more 
taining—and cheaper. 
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Not so 
enter- 


Greenwich Village Follies. Shubert. 
We lavished praise on only one comedy act 
in this show; so they took that one out. 

Love Dreams. Apollo—To be re- 
viewed next week 

The Love Letter. 
in this issue. 

The Music Box Revue. Music Box 
William Collier, Sam Bernard, Florence 
Moore and Joseph Santley in a darned 
good revue. 

The O’Brien Girl. Liberty.—Pretty 
music and a generally pleasant show. 

Sally. New Amsterdam.—Looks good 
for another five years. 

Shuffle Along. Sixty-Third St.—Negro 
singers and dancers who love their work 

Tangerine. Casino.—lack Hazzard and 
Julia Sanderson in a generally satisfac- 
tory entertainment. 


Globe -Reviewed 
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The Case of Becky 


ONSTANCE BINNEY is a per- 

sonable young lady, and consider- 
ably more of an actress than most 
movie stars, but the difficult dual per- 
sonality role in “The Case of Becky” is 
several strides beyond her grasp. 

The story is a mixture of “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde” and “Trilby.” It con- 
cerns an innocent young girl who 
comes under the baneful influence of a 
great hypnotist, Balsamo, and is trans- 
formed from her true self into an evil, 
malicious spitfire. The good half of 
her is Dorothy, the bad half Becky, and 
the two sides carry on a lively battle 
for supremacy. Finally Dorothy, with 
assistance from an eminent psychologist, 
puts Becky to sleep with a right hook 
to the subconscious mind, and every- 
thing from then on is jake. 

Frances Starr acted the plural part on 
the stage, and she was able to make 
Becky live. Because of her splendid 
performance, ‘an artificial play was 
made to seem convincing. Miss Binney, 
however, fails to do this on the screen, 
and “The Case of Becky” in film form 
stands out as an ineffectually theatrical 
contraption. 


From the Ground Up 


N addition to his activities as a press 
agent for the great American home, 
Rupert Hughes has been writing a 
series of celluloid dime novels for Tom 


Moore. In each of them, the hero is an 
Irish lad—a veritable broth of a boy, in 
fact—who comes to America, enlists in 
Tammany Hall, and immediately gains 
a vast fortune by various methods, hon- 
est and otherwise. In this case, too 
many crooks do not spoil the broth. 

“From the Ground Up” is the tale of 
one Terence Gilhuley, who starts work 
at the bottom of a skyscraper, and then 
climbs right into a suite of offices on 
the top floor. It’s the luck o’ the Irish 
that does it, bedad! 

We shudder to think what would 
happen if many of these Hughes-Moore 
pictures should gain wide circulation in 
Ireland. It would take more than an 
immigration law to stop the rush, and 
before long there would be no one left 
in the far-famed “little bit of heaven” 
except Black-and-Tans and possibly a 
few pigs. That would solve the Irish 
problem as far as England is concerned, 
of course, and would give Lloyd George 
a chance to come over and rest at the 
Disarmament Conference. 

But we wouldn't be able to get much 
satisfaction out of that. 


Short Subjects 


HERE is a growing demand for 

short films, of one- and two-reel 
lengths, and there is a definite prospect 
that ultimately these half-portion pic- 
tures will be of equal importance with 
the longer features in film theatres of 
the future. 





Undoubtedly the pioneer in this field 
of motion pictures is Charles Urban, 
and he is still the leader in their pro- 
duction. He has been at it for twenty- 
five years, making movies that describe 
the home life of tHe emu, or how pea- 
nut brittle is made, and his pictures have 
been a popular feature of almost every 
bill in every theatre since the first sil- 
ver screen was hung up. His latest 
offering, “The Four Seasons,” is his 
best. The leading roles are competently 
handled by those well-known co-stars, 
Flora and Fauna, and the picture 
stitutes a liberal education for people 
who go to the theatre to be entertained. 

The Chester Scenics are always pic- 
torially interesting, but they are fre- 
quently marred by laborious attempts 
at humor in the sub-titles. Many 
scenics have also been made by the 
Prizma coler process, and these for the 
most part are excellent. 

Grantland Rice, who is undoubtedly 
our foremost sporting writer, has lately 
been dabbling in what is known as the 
motion picture game. His “Sportlight” 
pictures will appeal to anyone who ever 
goes out of doors. 

Another recruit is Lejaren a. Hiller, 
who has become famous for his photo- 
graphic magazine illustrations and is 
trying out a radical idea in the movies 
—the dramatization of famous paint- 
ings. His first picture, based on Burne- 
Jopes’ “The Beggar Maid,” is done with 
great good taste and is beautifully acted. 

Robert E. Sherwood. 


on- 





Dangerous Curve Ahead. Goldwyn— 
Rupert Hughes tells the story of a young 
couple who travel too fast, and who pay 
too little attention to the block signals 
along the route. It is interesting and hu- 
man for the most part, but the climax lacks 
verisimilitude. 

One Arabian Night. First National— 
Another European product, effectively 
staged, with some gorgeous settings, and 
some gorgeous acting by Pola Negri and 
others. The well-known tale of “Sumu- 
run” provides the motif for the drama. 

Why Girls Leave Home. Pathé¢—The 
causes of unrest in our younger generation 
set forth in forceful style by a good cast. 

Three-Word Brand. Paramount.— 
Bill Hart displays his equine countenance 
in three separate and distinct réles. 


Recent Developments 


The Idle Class. 
Chaplin comedy. 


The Sign on the Door. The Na- 
tional—Norma Talmadge as the molested 
wife in an effective picturization of Chan- 
ning Pollock’s drawing-room melodrama. 


The Great Impersonation. Paramount. 
—In this corner, Mr. James Kirkwood as 
an English spy; in this corner, Mr. James 
Kirkwood as a German spy. Clang! and 
the grect war is on. 

The Three Musketeers. United Art- 
ists—Dumas and Doug Fairbanks get to- 
gether in one of the most thoroughly satis- 
factory collaborations in history. 

The Affairs of Anatol. Paramount— 
It has ‘about as much plot as Barnum and 
Bailey’s circus, but it has en all-star cast, 
and, after all, the player is the thing. 


First National—A 


Camille. Metro—A perfectly good rea- 
son why so many people don’t go to the 
movies. 

The Conquering Power. Metro.—Rex 
Ingram gives a free translation of Balzac’s 
“Eugénie Grandet” that is distinguished by 
beautiful photography. 

I Accuse. Klaw.—An_ emasculated 
French war picture. 

Peter Ibbetson. Paramount—We do 
not yet know what the official name of this 
picture is, but we are quite sure that the 
picture itself is good. Like “Anatol,” it 
has an all-star cast. Unlike “Anatol,” it 
has a story. 

Bits of Life. First National—Marshall 
Neilan gives you four bits for fifty cents. 

For Review Next Weex.—“Theodora,” 
“Woman's Place” and “Under the Lash.” 
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The Heights of Folly 








What Is the Best Title for This Picture? 


LIFE’S Title Contest 


For the best title to the picture on this page Lire wiil award prizes as follows: 


First Prize, 
Second Prize, 


Third Prize, 


THe contest will be governed by the 
following 


RULES 

By “best” is understood that. title 
which most cleverly describes the sit- 
uation shown in the picture. 

The contest is now open, and open 
to everybody. It will close at noon on 
December 5, 1921. 

All titles should be addressed to 
Lire’s Picture Title Contest, 598 Madi- 
son Avenue,New York, N. Y. Enve- 
lopes should contain nothing but the 
competing titles, typewritten or plainly 


$500.00 
$300.00 
$200.00 


written, with the name and address of 
the sender on each sheet. Use one side 
of paper only. 

Titles will be judged by three mem- 
bers of Lire’s Editorial Staff, and their 
decision will be final. 

Titles may be original or may be a 
quotation from some well-known au- 
thor. Contestants may send in more 
than one title. 

In case of ties the full amount of the 
prize will be given to each tying con- 
testant. 

The final award will be announced 
as early as possible after the close of 


Folly 


AN is always creating substitutes 

for the genuine. Thus, when a 
reality is established, a thousand imi- 
tations immediately spring up. We 
live largely upon echoes. 

Folly is no exception. Since she 
came into the world, every variety of 
horseplay has been invented to take her 
place. Folly is a_ sensitive, delicate 
creature, portraying the joy of life with 
instinctive artistry; a practical joke is 
like some monster made to destroy it. 
The horrible abnormality known as “a 
good time” has battened upon Folly for 
generations. 

And yet, a prey to every species of 
indignity, attacked in the night by vul- 
garity, the victim of decadence and lat- 
terly betrayed by the movies, Folly still 
lives. Surely such courage, such per- 
sistence, such undying loyalty to th 
eternal verities, needs to be commemnio- 
rated. Rare as radium, Folly is in 
reality secure. She reigns secure be- 
cause untouched by sordidness, un- 
tempted by hypocrisy or fear. 

And. what is Folly? Who has yet 
been able to define her? Solomon, with 
all his glory and wisdom, understood 
her not. The Puritans trod her under 
foot. Indeed, it would seem as if the 
revelation of her charm came 
during moments of the most intense 
struggle. Then she rises to her own. 
Thus she hovered over the trenclies, 
and while men went to their death, sh« 
carried along her banner, triumphant 
and unafraid. 

For that is the true test of Foll\ 
that nothing shall subdue her—neithier 
fire nor flood nor destruction. Defy- 
ing all things, light in the midst of 
darkness, joyous in the midst of e- 
spair, she dances her way through eter- 
nity with inimitable grace—a fleeting, 
elusive figure, evasive and immortal 

And, after all, Folly is the best sport 
there is. a ee 


only 


the contest. Of this due notice will be 
given. Checks will be sent 
neously with the announcement of thie 
award. 

The members of the staff of Lire 
are of course barred from this contest. 


simulta- 


A Study in Evolution 
1917—Our Gallant 
of Democracy. 
1918—Our Heroes of the Marne and 
the Argonne. 
1919—Our Brave and Victorious Lacs. 
1920— V eterans,—ex-service men. 
1921—Returned-soldier element, 


Young Defenders 





It Pays to Obey 


the new laws on teeth cleaning 


Dental science, after years of re- 
search, has set down some new laws on 
teeth cleaning. 


Authorities advise them almost the 
world over. Leading dentists every- 
where are urging their adoption. Mil- 
lions of people already know the bene- 
fits. 

Old methods have proved inadequate. 
Tooth troubles have been constantly in- 
creasing. Clean, glistening teeth have 
been rarities. 


You owe yourself this ten-day test to 
see what the new way does. 


The war on film 


One great object is to fight the film. 
Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. 

The tooth brush, used in old ways, 
leaves much of that film intact. Then 
night and day it threatens serious dam- 


Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, bringing five desired effects. Ap- 
proved by authorities and now advised by leading dentists 
Supplied by druggists in large tubes. 


everywhere. 


age. Most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acids. It holds the acids in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. So no tooth matter is of more 
importance than daily film removal. 


Film combatants 


Dental science has found at last two 
effective film combatants. Authorities 
have proved them by many careful tests. 


A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, called Pepsodent. It avoids past 
mistakes and meets modern require- 
ments. These two film combatants are 
embodied in it. So every application 
fights the film in two efficient ways. 


This Test 


will show five effects 


We offer here a ten-day test. 
It will be a revelation. You 
will see and feel five great ef- 
fects which old ways do not 
bring you. 


You will realize the effect on 
film. You will see teeth highly 
polished, so film less easily ad- 
heres. 


In addition, these effects will 
come. And modern research 
proves all of them essential. 


The salivary flow will be 
multiplied. That is Nature's 
great tooth-protecting agent. 


The starch digestant in saliva 
will increase several fold. That 
is there to digest starch de- 
posits on teeth, which may 
otherwise ferment and form 
acids. 


The alkalinity of the saliva 
will be multiplied. That is Na- 
ture’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 


Every application brings 
those five desired effects. To- 
gether they will bring you a 
new conception of clean teeth. 


Watch them whiten 


Send the coupon for the 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten — how 
they glisten—as the film-coats 
disappear. 


Watch the new beauty that 
comes to the teeth. Learn the 
new feeling of cleanliness. A 
few days will convince you that 
this new method is essential, 
both to you and yours. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 344, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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=3\UT SCISSORS 
Aut NuLLus 


Seniority 


A small boy, aged four, had just com- 
municated the fact to his uncle that he had 
started on his school -career. “Indeed,” 
said his uncle; “why, you must be the 
youngest there.” “Oh, no,” answered the 
youngster in a very lofty manner, “there’s 
another gentleman who comes in a peram- 
bulator.”"—Tatler (London). 


The Young Practitioner 


“Well, Bloom,” a physician asked a 
young colleague who was just starting 
in, “how’s your practice?” 

“In the mornings practically no one 
comes,” was the reply, “and in the after- 


Worldly Wise 


The two flappers at the Strand seemed 
barely in their ’teens, yet their conversa- 
tion stamped them as seasoned film fans. 
They were discussing titles of pictures jn 
general, and the tiny blonde expressed re. 
gret that the recent German importations 
had had their titles changed for American 
consumption. “If they had only called that 
picture ‘Du Barry’ instead of ‘Passion’ 
think what a hit it would have made!” 

Her bobbed-haired companion tossed her 
head and scoffed: “Don’t you believe it, 
There’s millions of folks never heard of 
Du Barry, but every one knows about pas- 
sion.”-—New York Sun. 


As She Am Spoke 


“Liza, I hears ’at yoh daughtah’s church 
weddin’ was some sho’ nuff skrumpshus 
function.” 

“T'll say twas. ’At’ere gal ob mine flang 
a wicked nuptial, ef I does say it myself.” 





noons the rush falls off a bit.” 
—Kasper (Stockholm). 


Artists’ Wives 
Tue LanpscAreE PAINTER: 
beautiful evening. 
His Wire: Yes, but would it sell? 
—London Mail. 


What a 


APPARENTLY you can’t keep a good price 
down.—Detroit Free Press. 


Nocturne 


The Wife: It’s disgraceful, John, to 
come home at such an hour, and I 
don’t know how you can expect me 
to believe such an absurd excuse. 


The Husband: Well, my dear, that’sh 
the tale I’ve made up and that’sh 
what I’m jolly well going to stick to. 


—Looker-On (Calcutta). 


—Nashville Tenness-an. 


The Not Impossible She 


“T am going south on my vacation to 
my fiancée.” 

“Who is she?” 

“How do I know?”—Cornell Widow. 


Bossy : 
plane. 
ApsorBeD Dappy: Yes, 
touch it.—Tit-Bits (London). 


Daddy, look! There’s an aero- 


dear — don't 
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SUPREME SILKS for MENS SHIRTS 








istinction in dress ~a requisite 
of modern business —~ is most 
readily secured by wearing av 
shirt of sille. 

The best silk, however,is more 
than ry pyr ved a in a “4 
in cold a feeling of physical well~ 
being potteadad’ im who wears 

Empire Loomcraft Silks 
famous for beauty and durability 
Cours fer the asking — 


~ "he Silks that Set the lashion 
Lahey worth fee, 





mal mark of distinction in dress is 


the Empire eomcraft Silk Gbel_L 


(The 











EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 


315 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














wm forty years as makers 
of fine hosiery behind our 


name Shawknit,with men from 
coast to coast using that name 
as a buying guide, isn’t it 
probable that we will protect it 
with the best known methods 
and materials? 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell. Mass. 


HOSIERY , forMEN 





























Will You Be Alive 
5 Years from Today? 


Barring accidents you can if you have the 
will to try. Your condition of health 
is mainly in your own hands. 


So-called ‘‘old age’’ is not a matter of years. You can be 
old and worn out at 45 and dead at 50. ‘“‘Old age’’ and 
disease are due to a premature decay which usually starts 
with the heart, the arteries or the kidneys. 


Physicians know that the surest way to keep the heart, ar- 
teries, kidneys and cellular tissues healthy is to remove the 
mineral deposits and poisonous wastes which the body ac- 


cumulates. 


A simple, pleasant means has been discovered 
for doing this—vaturally and effectively. 


It is the constant 


and plentiful drinking of PARADISE WATER, from 


Paradise Spring in Maine. 


PARADISE WATER 


is so beneficial because its remark- 
able purity and solvency give it the 
power to dilute, dissolve and elim- 
inate the mineral and poisonous 
wastes of the body. Its continued 
use results in a regular, frequent 
and natural washing out of the 
organs; just as Nature would do if 
every organ functioned normally. 
Ask your physician what the cop- 
ious drinking of a really pure 
water can do for you. 


Paradise Water purifies the blood, 
helps to keep the arteries young, 
and promotesa buoyant, up-build- 
ing effect upon the general health. 
If you are ailing, you need Par- 


adise to help you get well. If you 
are healthy now, drink Paradise to 
preserve that health, and increase 
your years of usefulness and well- 
being. Give this delicious, spark- 
ling health-water a trial. 


FREE: 24-page health booklet, 
‘“*The Story of Paradise Spring,’’ 
and names of dealersin your city. 
Leading druggists serve Paradise, 
and your grocer will deliver a case 
to your door. Quarts, pints, half- 
pints. Natural or Carbonated, 
both delightful in taste,.and per- 
fect table waters, in addition to 
their health-giving qualities. 














PARADISE SPRING COMPANY, BRUNSWICK, MAINE 
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THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED 
isall that the name implies. Very 
best for best travelers. Finer 
than ever this season. You will 
like the Fred Harvey dining-car 
service, and the through Pullman via 
Grand Canyon. 





The Missionary also has Pullman for 
the Canyon. The Navajo, Scout and 
Missionary carry tourist as well as 
standard sleepers. They provide Fred 
Harvey dining-car service at artistic 


four trains - a 
comfort - the scenic way 


W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traffic Manager, A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 
1107 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


trip 


station hotels. Many travelers prefer 
to get off the train for their meals. 


Never have you eaten a better meal for 
the money than on the Santa Fe. 


Never have you seen anything com- 
parable to Grand Canyon National 
Park—or more interesting than the 
Petrified Forest and Indian pueblos. 


Ask for illustrated folders, ‘‘To 
California the Santa Fe Way”’, ‘‘Cali- 
fornia Picture Book’’, and ‘Grand 
Canyon Outings.” 











Enclosed find One Dollar (Canadian $1.20, Foreign $1.40). 
Lire for the next ten weeks to 


The Philosopher utters The Magic Phrase, 


** SUBSCRIBE TO LIFE’”’ 
For the Actor—All the World’s a Stage. LIFE is what we make it. 


Special Offer 


Send 








“Open Sesame” 
is out of date. 


Open only to new subscribers; no subscrip- 
tions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 598 Madison Ave., New York 


One Year $5 
Canadian $5.80 


(f) Foreign $6.60 








“Only a Leedle Farther!” 


He was obviously of the chosen 
and he boarded a tramcar with a s 


of something which he planked dow 


the. conductor’s platform. He took ; 
penny ticket, and at the termination 


journey he was informed of the fact 


“Oh, Mr. Conductor,” 
me go a leedle farther. 
man!” 

The good-natured conductor cons 
and at the end of the next stage | 
met with the same request. Again h 
sented; but when, for a third tim 
passenger pleaded, he jibbed. 

“Here,” he said, “I’ve had enous 
this! Off you go, you and your lug; 

The sack was thrown off, and a: 
splitting yell rent the air. 

“Oy, oy! My poor partner!” waik 
unsuccessful pleader. 

—Answers (Lond 


The Ecstatic Copy-Writer 


he pleaded 
I am only 


New York clothing store ad—‘Just 


how leisurely that lapel looks out up: 
world, like a flower opening to the 
light. Fragile, delicate as a coiled s 
resilient, a lapel with life in it, ani 
by the hands that made it.” 
—Boston Transc 


An Air of Breeding 


Lapy (inspecting puppy): Is he 


bred? 


PEDDLER: Say, lady, if any o’ your n 
bors has got a dog ye'd like to see snub 


this dog will do the job for youse! 
—Wayside Ta 


“My husband has been trying to str 
me for twenty years,” said a 
Willesden Police Court. It is this cd 
perseverance that has made us 
are.—Punch. 
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What Every Widow 
Knows 
Hildric Davenpot 
N all the world there are only two 

kinds of people, and they are very 
much alike—men and women. 
on * * 
sincere wife means all she Says; 
the stupid one says all she means. 
* * OK 


The Average Marriage: Two Micaw- 
bers heavily waiting for something— 
or somebody—to turn up. 





x * * 

When a husband is jealous a wife 
questions his confidence—when he isn't 
she questions his love. 

* * 

\ man regards the frivolitics of an- 
other man’s wife as rather diverting, 
hut the frivolities of his own—!!!! 

x * * 

lf vou talk about it enough you can 

wear out anything—especially love. 
a oa * 


Divorce has ceased to be a menace: 


it has become a mannerism. 
* om * 
N usband is a hero—to his suc- 
esse 
x * * 
No really moral woman ever created 
a ch hat. 
x* * * 


\ lettante: One who tries to se- 
luce the Arts—and can’t. 


otice to Contributors 


INNING with and including the 
first issue in September last, every 
three months we will award a prize of 
one hundred dollars for the best Life 


oy 


Line published within that period. The 
members of the staff of Lire are of 
course barred from this contest. 


That is to say, every three months 
until further notice, beginning next 
December (the announcement to be 
made in a later issue than the first one 
in month), we will award a prize 
of onc hundred dollars to the author of 
the best Life Line published during the 
previous three months, the award to be 
made by the Editorial staff of Lire. 
A check will follow immediately. In 
the meantime, Life Lines accepted will 
be paid for at the rate of five dollars 
each, on acceptance, or if accepted for 
use elsewhere in the paper, at the rate 
of two dollars each. 

Try your luck. Study the Life Lines 
page in this issue, and you will get a 
goo! idea of the kind of material to 
submit. Our motto, “A Laugh in Every 
Life Line.” 

Lire cannot undertake the return of 
Life Lines or other manuscripts unléss 
they are accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelopes, 








TIFFANY & GO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 
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Where the social life 
of New York centers 
by day and evening 
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CLOSE 
The extra thickness over the hips is shaped to fit the RES 
body Amply pliable and yielding to the movement TO ALL THEAT 
of the muscles it allows the belt to be worn compar- AND SHOPS 


atively loose and still give to the trousers that so | 2 
desired agen ow stylish hang | 3 
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Facts About “A°B-A” Cheques 


—universally used and accepted 

—your countersignature in presence of 
acceptor identifies you 

—safe to have on the person because they 
cannot be used until they have been 
countersigned by the original holder 

—safer than money, and uently more 








convenient than of Credit because 
the bearer is less dependent on banking 
hours 





—issued by banks everywhere in 
nations of $10, $20, $50 and $100 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY —compact, easy to carry, handy to use 

New York City 
Beem, — 
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By H. G. Wells 
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Welcome to Mr. Wells 


HE New York World is very 

pleased with itself in having en- 
gaged H. G. Wells to come over here 
and report the armament conference. 
It feels that Mr. Wells is just the man 
for that employment, and that what he 
finds to say will be what everyone will 
want to read. 

Well, yes! It is a fine thing to nave 
brought Mr. Wells over here on that 
job. He is as interesting a mind on 
world reconstitution as there is. He 
is quite anxious to pull civilization 
through. He has thought and written 
a great deal about it, and has an im- 
mense audience that wants to hear what 
he says. 

All the same, there is no sign that a 
prescription from Mr. Wells is going to 
save civilization. He sees more light 
than he used to, but his mind is not yet 
illuminated enough to produce a rem- 


edy for a world so sick as ours. He 


| wouldn’t be sitting there. 


will be a great observer, and will help 
us to understand what is going on, and 
his view of it will always be interest- 
ing and considerably important, but ob- 
server and reporter is all that he will 
be. He does not yet see the cure, nor 
know about it. 

The cure, however, must be found 
and applied largely by people who don't 
know where to look for it, and every 
one must help with what knowledge 
he has. 


Those P. B.’s 

THE park bench mind always comes 
before the park bench body. What the 
mind shrinks away from in the begin- 
ning is what the body has to submit to 
in the end. The man who gets twice 
as much as he is worth always squan- 
ders it; later, when he demands it and 
doesn’t get it, he is headed for the park 
bench, although he may not know it. 

To receive more than you are worth 
is to borrow from the future. I/ the 
man who sits on the park bench had 
been willing to make the bench, he 


“Yes, my boy has finished college, 
and I am sending him over to Europe. 
“Beginning his education ?” 


LIFE’S Fresh Air Fund 


Lire’s Fresn Arr Funp has been in 
tion for the past thirty-four years. In | 
time it has expended $191,130.33 and has given 
a fortnight in the country to 41,505 poor city 
children. 


era- 
that 


Contributions, which are acknowledged in Lirt 
about three weeks after their receipt, should be 
made payable to Lire’s Fresh Air Funp, an 
sent to 598 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Previously acknowledged ........... $22,367.04 
Ernest Bergan, Tampico, Mexico...... 5.00 
om ag ampers, Lake Fairlee, Vt. 64.87 
rvil A. Williamson, Greenville, Miss. 5.00 
Proceeds of fair held by the children 
of Howell Park, Larchmont, N. Y 15.24 


The girls at Camp Serrana, Pike, N. H. 79.28 


— 


$22,536.43 
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Renaming the Independent 


HE Independent and the Weekly 
Review are now one. 
We congratulate these friends on 
their union, which is doubtless happy. 
But what has become of Harper's 
Weekly, which for some years had fig- 
ured on the cover of the Jndependeut 
as one of that journal’s constituent in- 
testines? 
That name no longer appears! The 
title of the surviving periodical is 


THE INDEPENDENT 
and 
THE WEEKLY REVIEW 


hich would seem to imply that the top 


al had swallowed the other. But | 


uct seems to be the reverse of that, 


at the top of the list of editors be- | 


Bro. Fabian Franklin, lately of 
teview! 
nasmuch as the Independent has de- 
oped a remarkable usefulness as a 
irse in which defunct periodicals may 


respectably conveyed to the ceme- | 


_ and whereas it has come to be dif- 
sometimes (as in this case) to 
rmine which is the corpse and 
‘ich is the hearse,—will not our com- 
e contemporary please now take a 
start and bunch its two titles and 
rmit us to know it by its married 

e as the Independent Review? 

‘ut what has now become of Har- 
Weekly? Shall there be no more 
of simulated animation in those 

honored remains? 


Order of Merit 


(ue réfusal of the poet Hauptmann 


to consider the possibility of becoming | 


the President of the German Republic 
should not be taken as a_ precedent. 
Mr. Hauptmann explains that he is 

v busy writing a drama that deals 

ith the great events of the last three 
years. Political parties, and even gov- 
eriments, may rise and fall, but there 
is always a chance that a drama by one 
of the world’s most distinguished poets 
may become a permanent affair. Mr. 
Hauptmann’s spirit, however, is admir- 
able. He says: 

[f | am asked for it and feel capable 
of giving advice which might aid the 
German people, I shall, of course, not 
hesitate to do so.” 

\"p to recent times it has been thought 
that men of creative genius were not 
fitted for practical government; or, 
rather, that they could scarcely do both 
things at once. Paderewski’s playing 
suifered from his being president of 
Poland and D’Annunzio has not written 
any notable. poems since he had his ad- 
venture with Fiume. 

It requires ability of a high second- 
rate order to be a statesman. 

It requires ability of a high first-rate 
order to be a poet. 








Finds 


Cream 


keeps the skin so smooth—velvety soft—refreshed! 


This picture is a reduced 
copy of the original 
photograph of the 
Hinds Cream Girl 


| YOU can possess the ap- 


pealing beauty of 
smooth, clear, perfect skin 
through the use of Hinds 
Honey and Almond 
Cream. Snow-white, exqui- 
site in fragrance, Hinds 
Cream is cooling, soothing 
—a delight to the skin. An 
application of but a few 
drops brings a feeling of © 
refreshing comfort, appreci- < 
ated especially after shop- Ru ee 
ping, sports or duties of the 


HINDS S Honey and Almond CREAM 
not only improves the 


complexion but keeps 
the arms and hands 
attractive. It softens the 
cuticle in manicuring 
and relieves tenderness. 
Men use it after shav- 
ing for skin-comfort, 


to soften and heal. 
Sample 2c. 


Hinds Honey and 
Almond C Cream, in bottles, is selling 
everywhere. Buy of your dealer. 


is exquisitely flower-scented, 
velvety fine, cooling, sooth- 
ing, comforting to delicate, 
imtated skin, imparting an 
exquisite touch of smooth 
softness. Luxurious after the 
bath. Sample 2c. Can 30c. Postpaid 


HINDS Disappearing 
CREAM 


is greaseless, rarely 
delicate, softening, re- 
fining — protects the 
complexion and adds 
Seri 
or face powder. Re- 
Tube 30c. Postpaid beves “catchy fingers” 
while you sew, without soiling the 


fabric. Sample 2c. 


day. Skin which has be- 
come roughened, imitated 
by sun, wind or dust, chap- 
ped skin and other unnat- 
ural conditions, are alleviat- 
ed quickly by Hinds Cream; 
and faithful use of it soon 
restores the skin to the 
clear, soft beauty of perfect 
health. 


For more than a half cen- 
tury this cream has been 
gaining patronage n Amer- 
ica. The demand hasextend- 
ed throughout Canada and 
into all other foreign coun- 
ae tries. It keeps perfectly in 
Wy, all climates. 


atte COLD CREAM 
contains the same essen- 
tials as the liquid cream 
and is valuable for its 
cleansing, healing quali- 
ties. Good for baby’s skin 
troubles. A perfect mas- 
sage cream, semi-grease- 
less; imprceves the com- 
plexion. Sample 2c. 
Tube 30c, Jar60c. Postpaid 


HINDS Cre-mis SOAP 
is pure, bland, daintily 
fragrant and as highly re- 
fined as expensive French 

Po soaps. Yields abundant 

lather in either soft or hard 

Large 35¢, Guest /5c. (alkaline) water; refresh- 

Postpaid ing, softening to the skin 
—ideal for the complexion. Trial 8c. 


HINDS Cre-mis FACE POWDER 
is impalpably fine and soft, 
adhering with gratifying 
smoothness. Its distinctive 
fragrance enhances the 
charm of every woman 
who uses it. Adds that 
touch of refinement. feat 
Fourtints: white, pink, flesh, ‘ser ise 
brunette. Sample 2c. 


WEEK-END BOX—Contains six dainty pack- 
ages of fascinating Hinds Cream Toilet Requisites 
—pure, fragrant, refined, beneficial. Charmingly 
boxed in old rose. 30c Postpaid. 


Ask your dealer for the Hinds Cream Toilet oe but if not obtainable, 


order from us. We will send postpaid in the U. S. and 


guarantee delivery. 


If you would prefer to try a sample assortment of the 


Hinds*%zsCream Toilet Requisites 


send as 10 cents in stamps, tip bape Big Atom 
lacloded with thom is a chasing booklet: “The Girl 


to at once, It contains 
lang og al 
Who the Beautiful.” 


and we will mail the package and booklet 
and Almond Cream, (liquid), Cold Cream, 


A. S. HINDS, Dept. 28, PORTLAND, MAINE 





W. LDOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


—_— 


Ry. 


we ys 2% — 


$700 & $890 SHOES 


sensi $10.00 saz, $500 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
BY WEARING 
W.L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


e best known shoes in the world. 

They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 
stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 


| they leave the factory, which is your 


protection against unreasonable profits 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
are absolutely the best shoe values for 
the money in this country. They com- 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
wearing qualities equal to other makes 
selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the 
shoes are always worth the price paid 
for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under 
the direction and supervision of expe- 
rienced men, all working with an hon- 
est determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas 

the osha, Ue careked, Gs neo than token uot boon 

changed or mutilated. 


If not for salein your vicinity, order direct 
Sromfactory. Catalog free. 


BOYS SHOES 
$4.50 & $5.00 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

W. L, Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
retail price stamped 
on the sole are worn 
by more men than 
any other make. 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 











747 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





Does your face smart 
and burn after shaving? 


‘THEN use Ingram’s Therapeutic Shav- 
ing Cream and see how cool and re- 
freshed it leaves your skin after every 


shave. 
Ingram’s Therapeutic 
soothes the most 
those annoying 
face smooth and cool. 
lotion. 


Get your first jar from your druggist 
If your druggist is not sup- 


today—S50c. 


Shaving Cream 
has an exclusive medicinal property that 
sensitive 
little cuts—leaves 
No need to use a 


skin—heals 
your 
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plied, order direct—we will make it worth i ay 
your while. Send us 50c today, together y) > 6 BELL-ANS 


with your druggist’s name and address, 
and we will mail you a 50c jar of Ingram’s 
Therapeutic Shaving Cream, with a 
tourist’s shaving brush in nickel case, free. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Windsor, Ont. 38 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


lagrams 
Therapeutic Shaving Geam 


(270) 





Ar Unpronounced Opinion 


Hot water 


Sure Relief 
| INDIGESTION 


, FOR 


For repairing china, glassware, earthenware, furniture, 
meerschaum, vases, books, tipping billiard cues, etc, 
Keep it handy. The reliable cement, famous since 1876. 
Major’s Rubber and Leather Cements 
give full satisfaction. 
All three kinds—20c per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 











“What do you know about Czecho- | 


Slovakia?” 
“It’s hard to say.” 


| 


—Penn State Froti:. ' 


New Fairies for Old 


YMTYL, the woodcutter’s son, 

had killed the dragon, cut his way 
through the magic forest, slain the 
giant, and freed the people from all 
their disabilities. The King thereupon 
summoned him to the foot of his golden 
throne and said: 

“My son, you have done nobly and 
deserve reward. The hand of my 
daughter, the Princess Floribel, young- 
est and most lovely of all princesses, is 
yours in marriage. You shall sit 
my right hand, have twenty castles 
of diamonds, and live happily « 
after.” 


on 
full 


ver 


Wymtyl, the woodcutter’s son, bo 
politely but did not take the hand of 
Princess. 


ved 


“Your Majesty,” he said, “I feel s 
that your intentions are of the 
But if, without disrespect, I may 
so, they begin to date, as they say. 
old-fashioned fairy tale, in whose te 
you still see life, was based on a cay 
talistic and competitive system in w! 
the universal aim was to rise al 
one’s station. Whether it was Cin 
ella and her Prince, or Mr. Thacker: 
walking down Pall Mall, arm in 
with two dukes, the desire was 
same. Every ambitious young man 
pired to a life of conspicuous idleness, 
and the ultimate goal was sitting on a 
golden throne with one’s feet on the 
people’s neck. All that has changed. 

“The Princess Floribel is very lovely, 
and I am not insensible to beauty. | 
am willing to marry her provided she 
give up her claims to the throne, give 
away her castles full of diamonds, take 
out a membership card in the United 
Workers of the World and join me in 
the struggle for the common good.” 

Wymtyl waited patiently while the 
dumbfounded monarch conversed with 
his daughter. And presently the Prin- 
cess Floribel arose and stepped down 
from her throne. 

“T am not at all sure that I like this,” 
she said, giving her hand to Wymtyl, 
“vet I’m a stickler for verisimilitude 
and I’ve always tried to keep up with 
the times.” 

And she and Wymtyl went away, 
while the King sent for the Court Jes- 
ter and hurriedly ordered him to re- 
write all the fairy stories. 

Arthur Ruhl. 


The Vanishing Point 


ETHEL: Is she economical ? 

Guapys: I should say she was. You 
ought to see the evening dress she 
made out of her last summer’s bathing- 
suit. 


CERTAIN politicians could put Machia- 
velli in a kindergarten class and charge 
him for lessons, 
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| ha\ 


Toil 
woe is me! Each dewy morn 


And morns withouten dews 
e to take my shoeing horn 


\nd ease into my shoes. 


And 


he 


For, 


I 


Into 
| 
And 


Wit 


An 
\\ 


when I have them on my feet 


ill bitter is my cup, 
ere the blooming job’s complete | 
save to lace them up. 


each eyelet of each shoe 


iceds must guide each tag 


draw the cursed laces through 
h weary thrust and drag. 
when I have them fairly laced 
th many a groan and sigh 


ther task must then be faced: 


o bow-knots I must tie. 


ialison upon each lace! 


murrain on each knot! 


cems to me not out of place 


eyelets to dod-rot. 


ld that I never had been born 


dree this weary blight, 


ave to lace those shoes each morn 


take them off at night! 
Kennett Harris. 


“Has that pup got a pedigree?” 
No, he was a present.” 


inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


For more than a 

quarter century the 
happy meeting place for 
good-fellowship and true 
sport. New improvements 
and new attractions; while 
Hotel rates have been sub- 
Stantially reduced. 


CAROLINA HOTEL 


OPENS 
Informally Nov. 8. Formally Nov. 20 
Holly Inn and Berkshire 
open early in January. Ev- 
ery comfort and a delight- 
ful Southern hospitality. 
Goll, Tegete. Trap 
owe, Se | Riding. 


Racing, riving, 
Motoring, Airplaning 


Championship events in every 
field of sport scheduled 
through the entire season. 


For reservations, address 


General Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 








A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send 
you a complete miniature set 
of the Woodbury skin prepa- 
rations, containing samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream, 
Woodbury’s Cold Cream and 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder ; 
together with the treatment 
booklet “A Skin You Love 
To Touch.” Address the 
Andrew Jergens Co., 1011 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Jf you live in 
Canada, address the Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1011 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, On- 
tario. 

















Conspicuous Nose Pores 
grow larger if neglected 


AP ee sre otherwise 
flawless are often ruined by 
conspicuous nose pores. 


To reduce enlarged nose 
pores, use this special treatment: 


RING a soft cloth from 

very hot water, lather it 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
then hold it to your face. When 
the heat has expanded the pores, 
rub in very gently a fresh lather 
of Woodbury’s. Repeat this hot 
water and lather application 
several times, stopping at once 
if your nose feels sensitive. 
Then finish by rubbing the nose 
for thirty seconds with a piece 
of ice. 


Supplement this treatment with 
the steady general use of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. Before long 


| 
| Copyright, 


\ 


1921, by the Andrew Jergens Co 


you will notice a marked im- 
provement in your skin. But 
do not expect to change com- 
pletely in a week a condition 
resulting from long continued 
exposure and neglect. 


Make this treatment a daily 
habit and before long you will 
see how it gradually reduces the 
enlarged pores until they are in- 
conspicuous. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap today at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter and 
begin this treatment tonight. A 
25-cent cake will last a month or 
six weeks for general cleansing 
use, including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. 








Books ateleas 


The Seven Ages of Man, by Ralph Bergengren 
(Atlantic Monthly Press). 

The Snowshoe Trail, by Edison Marshall (Lit- 
tle, Brown). 

A Christmas Garland, by Max Beerbohm 
(Dutton). Reprint of inimitable burlesques of 
famous authors. 

The Elephant God, by 
(Putnam). 

The Frozen 
(Putnam). 

A Third of Life, 
Maynard). 

The Pride of Palomar, by Peter B. Kyne (Cos- 


litan). . 
rivilege, by Michael Sadlier (Putnam). 
orld, by G. Murray Atkin (Thomas 


The New 
Y. Crowell). 
Daughter of the Sun, by Quien Sabe (Scrib 
ner). 
Porchlight, by Leonie Aminoff (Dutton). 
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Barrier, by Belmore Browne 


by Perriton Maxwell (Small, 


The Rough Crossing, by 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

The Sheriff of Silver Bow, 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 

= by Alice Hegan Rice (Century). 

oyal Auction Problems, by ‘Yarborough” 
(Dutton). 

New Voices, by 
millan). 

The Great 
Kennerley). 

Mademoiselle of Monte Carlo, 
Queux (Macaulay). 

Prince Cinderella, by Grace Alexander (Bobbs 
Merrill). 

Messer Marco Polo, by Donn Byrne (Century). 

In Pawn, by Ellis Parker Butler (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

The Marriage of Susan, by Helen R. Martin 
(Dewiony, age & Compan 

by eorge Aguew * Chamberlain (Har- 


Sylvia Thompson 


by Berton Braley 


Marguerite Wilkinson (Mac 


Horace Fish (Mitchell 


by William Le 


Way, by 


on *" Brothers), 





Jim Henry's Column 


How big 
is Enough ? 


It being generally known that I am an 
amateur ad writer, I get a lot of free advice 
from experts. 


“Why don’t you use big space?” one of 
these friends asked me just a few minutes 
ago. “Spread your stuff over a couple of 
pages. Dress it up like a circus. The 
‘Public expects to be knocked off its feet 
these days. This dinky little column of 
yours isn’t exciting enough.” 

I wonder. You are reading right along, 
aren’t you? Here are you and I off in a 
corner by ourselves .alking over quietly 
like a couple of gentlemen a method of 
making your shaving more pleasant and 
efficient. Of course, you know I am 
planning to sell you Mennen Shaving Cream 
in the end, but is that any reason why I 
should use a megaphone with a brass band 
accompaniment or try to hypnotize you 
with a lot of wildly displayed superlatives 
or obviously fallacious scientific nonsense ? 


Let’s be just reasonable. 


For some reason or other, which we 
needn’t discuss, it seems to be generally 
conceded that Mennen Shaving Cream is a 
very superior aiticle. Others admit that 
they have made thousands of experiments 
in order to find out just what it is in 
Mennen’s which men like so well. 

I don’t mind that a bit. It is the fine 
American spirit of always trying to be as 
good as the best. 

But is there any sense in 
letting these ambitious 
experimenters interfere 


with your equally American | 


preference for using the 
best ? 

I’ve said all I wanted to 
and my column seems to 
have been large enough 
after all. 


’ 
one Hew 
(Mennen Salesman) 


P.S. I almost oo my demonstrator 
tube, 10 cents by mail 


THe Mennen Company 
NewaarKn, fi.J. USA. 





Come, bacillus, 





Love Song of a Germ 


OME, bacillus, let us wander, 
Wander ever, hand in hand, 
Down the capillaries yonder, 
Down that yonder shady gland. 


Myriad microbe relations 
Have no claims upon you, dear; 
Leave them to their occupations, 
You deserve your own Career. 


| Countless cousins will not miss you, 


Happy in their own disease; 
Tripping through the tender tissue, 
We may work what ills we please. 


Does the wanderlust possess you? 
I'll indulge it, dearest germ; 
We will roam to regions, bless you, 
Named by no researches’ term. 


Camping in the mountain muscles, 
Bathing in a quiet vein, 

Dodging vicious red corpuscles, 
Summering at Aches-le-Brain. 


| Gliding in a light gondola 


On abdominal canals, 
Only fancy shall control a 
Pair of perfect poison pals! 


Slipping past the epiglottis, 
By the tonsils to the tongue, 
Traveling till the days have caught us 
When we are no longer young. 


Then, our tastes become: domestic, 
We shall search a quiet home, 

Snug and safe from antiseptic, 
There to breed and not to roam. 


my infection 
Grows too potent to suppress— 


Quick, here comes your Aunty Toxin! | 


Hide with me and tell me “Yes.” 
C. P. Ivins. 


How to Make Opera Pay 


Hock the Jewels of the Madonna. 

Confiscate the tips of the Barber of 
Seville. 

Reduce Carmen’s wages. 

Melt le Cog d’Or. 

Make the Juggler of Notre Dame do 
two shows a day. 


What Every Reader Knows 


Briccs: What is this silly season 
they say comes over the newspapers; 
how does one know it? 

Griccs: Easy. It always begins with 
an interview with Thomas Edison. 


“Look here, doctor, isn’t that a pretty 
stiff sum to charge me for that oper- 
ation ?” 

“My dear sir, consider how much of 
it I have to turn over to the govern- 
ment.” 


“How long has Bilter been married?” 
“Individually or collectively ?” 
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F Fragrance’ ' 
from the 


[ 
Grn 


in the Luxurious 


Productions of 


ogee 


ae 25 WEST 32no STREET o 
a NEW YORK 


In the selection of your person- 
al fragrance— consider Roger 
& Gallet as you consider your 
P florist. 
Yet not even his loveliest J 
3 blossoms can offer you the ex- 
q quisite variety of fragrance you 
> wil in the many toilet 
preparations of this world- 
V amous 
q BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Our booklet “Exquisite Parisian 
Toilet Specialties” on request 











